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“Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment.” 
HAMLET. 


Across the Atlantic, an article which occupied 
the front pages of the January number of the 
Scientific American has roused widespread interest 
in America and Canada. It is fully illustrated 
with plates showing the results, which prolonged 
and careful X-ray examinations have extracted 
from the so-called Ashbourne portrait of 
Shakespeare, now housed in the Folger Collection 
of Shakespeareana at Washington. The result 
is to show that in its original state the work was 
a portrait of Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, 
by Cornelis Ketel, a Dutch artist of established 
reputation. It seems strange that the champions 
of orthodoxy, the organs of literature, and the 
vested interests of Stratford-on-Avon, should 
combine to boycott all mention or discussion 
of so interesting a discovery. Butin default of 
other openings, I make bold to state the case on 
behalf of a cause I have long had at heart, and 
to add supplementary comments and _ findings 
in support of those already adduced. 

In 1929, with American temerity and enter- 
prise, Mr. Eustace Conway purchased it as an 
alleged portrait of Shakespeare, which had pre- 
viously been the property of an old family, 
resident at Ashbourne, a small County town on 
the south-west border of Derbyshire. It was in 
bad condition, and had evidently been tampered 
with as well as treated with neglect ; but so long 
ago as 1847 Rev. C. U. Kingston, a master at 
the Ashbourne Grammar School, had called 
attention to its underlying merits, and main- 
tained with assurance that the original was by 
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the hand of some good artist of the late 16th 
century. This judgment was supported by 
capable Art-critics, Abraham Wivell, corroborated 
by Samuel Timmins, F.S.A.; but: on the other 
hand the picture lacked trustworthy pedigree, 
and bore no resemblance, in feature or in figure, 
to the Stratford bust of William Shakespeare, 
or to the Droeshout engraving prefixed to the 
first Folio; and the Shakespeare attribution, 
however derived, was regarded as undeserving 
of serious attention. 

It may here be said in advance that both 
bust and engraving have been subjected to 
minute and exhaustive discussion, by disputants 
anxious to uphold, or to discount, their value 
as authentic likenesses of William Shakespeare 
of Stratford, or of the author of the Plays. They 
disagree in detail, but both have been so 
drastically rehandled and reconditioned, that 
almost any statement about them’ is open to 
flat contradiction; but at least it seems safe 
to say that neither bust nor engraving bear any 
distant resemblance to the features of Edward de 
Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford. 

From the middle of the last century doubts 
from various directions, some weighty as literary 
judgments, some fantastic and_ irresponsible, 
had been thrown on the imputed claims of 
William Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays and Poems that bear his name. Most of 
these were a priori, resting on literary intuition 
rather than on recorded evidence or documentary 
proofs. Such testimonia as existed, though more 
incidental and fragmentary than might have been 
expected, above all those of Ben Jonson, seemed 
to favour and indeed to vindicate traditional 
belief. But the real weakness lay in the absence 
of any known or comparable rival. Claims on 
behalf of Francis Bacon were energetically can- 
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vassed, and pursued with uncompromising, or 
even suicidal, zeal and ingenuity. Here and 
there, incidental and arresting coincidences were 
unearthed. A residuum of undoubted value 
remained, and pointed to some kind of connection 
with the literary background of the Plays, but 
as a solution of the whole, or even a large part 
of the problem, they proved a counsel of despair. 

A new turn was given to debate by the publica- 
tion in 1920 of Mr. J. Thomas Looney’s Shakes- 
peare Identified, in which an unpremeditated 
challenger entered the lists in the person of 
Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, whose 
claims to literary distinction had hitherto received 
little or no attention, obscured by the clouds of 
detraction which gathered about the name on 
which he had brought irretrievable ruin and 
discredit. Since then, though decried, denounced, 
or more often ignored or ridiculed by orthodox 
circles in England, the upholders of Oxfordian 
authorship have steadily gained strength; they 
have tapped new and unexpected springs of 
evidence ; they have extended their own lines 
of defence and offence ; on many sectors they 
have silenced the guns of the opponent, have 
exposed serious gaps in the stronghold of insular 
tradition, and have continually won new recruits 
in the Dominions, on the Continent, and in 
America. 

Meanwhile, on contemporaneous though un- 
related fields of enquiry, Art criticism had busied 
itself with comparative and careful study of 
alleged portraits of “ Shakespeare,’ known as the 
‘Ashbourne, the ‘ Grafton,’ the ‘St. Albans,’ 
and others; the most discriminating and com- 
prehensive of these appeared as signed articles by 
M. H. Spielmann in the Connoisseur of April-May, 
1910. His own attitude to authorship was one of 
unquestioning acceptance of orthodox tradition ; 
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there is not the least reason to suppose that 
this would have deflected his artistic judgments, 
but at least it relieves them from any suspicion 
of unconscious bias. His description and esti- 
mates of the Ashbourne portrait, so far as 
pertinent to the present discussion, may be 
summarised as follows : 

“The multifold ruff, zigzagged, yellowish in 
tint, seems to be by another hand, and is certainly 
the most, and indeed the only, scamped part 
of the picture. The doublet is of black or grey- 
black material approximating to velvet with 
warm grey lights on the folds. . . . Upon 
the left-hand thumb, a member of unusual length, 
is a gold signet ring, and held in the right-hand 
a gold embroidered book with red silk tie- 
tibbands, 2... The.hands are delicate in 
form, and correspond in character to the elegance 
and ideality of the head with its refinement, its 
almost effeminacy of expression, plaintive, sad 
and ‘rather. startled in-its:dook:. 30 2° 218 ais 
the presentment of a handsome, courtly gentle- 
man, well formed and of good bearing, and 
apparently of high breeding, thoughtful, and 
contemplative . . . and cannot be regarded 
in any sense as a theatrical portrait.’ 

These undesigned coincidences are in striking 
accord with the belief that the Ashbourne 
portrait is a likeness of the Earl of Oxford, 
irreconcilable with anything known of the features 
of William Shakespeare of Stratford. With 
artistic insight, Spielmann further noted that the 
corner inscription—Aetatis Suae 47 A® : 1611— 
was by a later hand, and like the repainted ruff, 
part of the defacement employed to prevent 
personal identification. 

In. 1930, Rev.: Father: C. 5) de Vere: Beau- 
clerk, a descendant of the short-lived second line 
of de Veres, to whom the title passed, when 


direct succession in the male line came to an 
end with the death of Henry the 18th Earl in 
1625, and himself a supporter of the Oxfordian 
authorship of Shakespeare plays, made a careful 
analysis and comparison of the alleged Ashbourne 
Shakespeare with the Welbeck portrait of Edward 
de Vere, 17th Earl, which is among the treasures 
of the Duke of Portland. By the simple process 
of masking the spurious additions to the Ash- 
bourne ‘Shakespeare’—in particular the re- 
painted ruff and heightened forehead—and 
photographic reduction of the two portraits to 
the same scale, he found that making due allow- 
ance for the passage of years and the lines of 
life, the two portraits indisputably featured one 
and the same face, and that beyond question 
the 17th Earl of Oxford was the background 
of the Ashbourne ‘Shakespeare’ in its original 
and undefaced form. This was an arresting 
coincidence, and the details are clearly set forth 
in Mr. P. Allen’s Life Story of Edward de Vere 
as © William Shakespeare, but both procedure 
and conclusions allowed so many openings for 
unconscious bias or dexterous manipulation, 
that they failed to produce general conviction, 
or even widespread attention. Now they receive 
decisive corroboration from the impartial evidence 
of the X-ray revelations. 

These tantalising but inconclusive results 
induced Mr. Charles Wisner Barrell, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Shakespeare 
Fellowship, to embark on a systematic and 
comparative examination of the extant data, 
including the Hampton Court panel, the so- 
called Janssen head-and-bust at washington, 


~and others. With the help of skilled technicians, 


exploratory X-ray tests were (by permission) 
applied. In the case of the Ashbourne portrait, 
these not only confirmed, as was to be expected, 
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the Spielmann analysis, but revealed new and 
‘unforeseen features of sensational value and 
importance. 

Before proceeding to these, a short digression 
may be allowed on the antecedents of the Welbeck 
portrait. In January, 1575, the young Earl of 
Oxford found himself at last released from 
enforced attendances at Court, and permitted 
to gratify his ambitions of travel on the Continent. 
His ‘Grand Tour’ began with two months’ 
stay at Paris, and from the Burleigh papers we 
learn that his portrait was there done by a Flemish 
painter, and that on leaving Paris in March he 
sent the picture and two horses as a present to 
his wife, Ann Cecil—‘‘a device very proper, 
witty and significant.’’ Is not this the Welbeck 
portrait, which pictures the young Earl in the 
heyday of youth and fashion—a presumption 
with which the recorded dates of age and owner- 
ship are in complete accord ? If so, it becomes 
a telling precedent and forecast for the later 
Ashbourne successor destined for the second 
Countess, Elizabeth Trentham. The name of 
the artist is unknown, but the title-deeds of 
ownership are unusually complete. At, or after, 
the death of the first Lady Oxford it passed 
to Horace, Lord Vere of Tilbury (the Horatio of 
Hamlet), and through his daughter, Elizabeth, 
to the Clares and Cavendishes, as may be seen 
in Col. M. W. Douglas’s Lord Oxford was 
Shakespeare (p. 58). 

We will now return to the momentous dis- 
closures revealed by X-ray scrutiny of the 
Ashbourne ‘ Shakespeare.’ Not only did they 
confirm Spielmann’s analysis of the heightened 
forehead, the ruff, and the inscription, but 
revealed new and unsuspected details of first-rate 
importance. They showed that in the original 
painting the blank space beneath the inscription 
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had been occupied by a coat of arms and motto- 
band, countersigned with the C.K. monogram 
of Cornelis Ketel, the Dutch artist, who is 
known by the direct evidence of his friend and 
fellow artist. Van Mander, to have painted a 
portrait of the Earl of Oxford, as well as of 
Queen Elizabeth, and leading members of the 
English nobility ; while on examination the shield 
and arms correspond with those of the Trentham 
family—Argent, three griffins’ heads erased Sable. 
In family portraits it was a recognised, though 
not very common, practice to place the arms of 
the wife’s family beside the figure of her spouse. 
Whether in this case they denote a nuptial gift, 
or were attached to an earlier portrait, further 
enquiry may decide. In either case the picture 
certainly became the property of Elizabeth 
Trentham, as Lady Oxford. 

I have already quoted Spielmann’s summary 
description of the portrait, but study of the 
costume and motives of thé picture justifies a 
further step. Lord Oxford posed for it in the 
Court dress of an Elizabethan nobleman, the 
“customary suit of solemn black,” which alike 


by textual implication, and by stage tradition, 


has always been associated with Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark.* 

On the table beside him is depicted a skull 
on which the right forearm rests. On tombs 
or obituary tablets and designs the skull is a 
familiar emblem of mortality, but for the portrait 
of a living nobleman it is surely an unusual and 
macabre token of identification. It is an obvious 
reference to Hamlet’s memorable apostrophe to 
the skull of ‘‘ Poor Yorick, the King’s Jester.” 
Still more prominence is given to the richly- 

* That Hamlet substantially in its present form was composed 


not later than 1590 is proved by Dr. A. S. Cairncross, The Problem of 
Hamlet, 1936. 
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bound diary or sheaf of notes, fitted with crimson 
ties, and held in the right hand of the owner. 
They are a characteristic trait, the recording 
‘tables’ or memoranda in which, in the im- 
personation of Hamlet and in the practice of 
de Vere, the holder was used to record the facts 
and fancies, the figures or the phrases, that 
flashed into his mind : 


“My tables,’ (cries Hamlet,) ‘meet it is I set it down.”’ 


and apart from numerous parallels of phrase, 
the author’s own habits find record in Sonnet 75, 
and even more directly on the side of personal 
possession in Sonnet 122: 
“Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory.’’ 

And in the portrait the pendant may very 
possibly represent the ‘tablet studded with 
diamonds,’ which the Queen presented to Oxford 
as tournament prize in 1571. It is perverse to 
dismiss such congruent coincidences as accidental, 
when explanations so perspicuous are ready to 
hand. Minor indications, the supposed Boar’s 
Head on the signet ring, or the crossed spears 
on the small volume, seem questionable from 
the light of newspaper reproduction, and can 
only carry subsidiary weight. 

Thus then, assuming the good faith and 
competence of the investigators for which there 
are unimpeachable guarantees, a 16th century 
portrait of the 17th Earl of Oxford, painted by 
Cornelis Ketel, posing it would seem in the 
character of Hamlet, and bearing crest and arms 
resembling those of the Trentham family, had 
somehow found its way to the small Market- 
town in Derbyshire, and had there in a battered 
condition been preserved as an alleged portrait 
of the poet Shakespeare. 

The concatenation seems hopeless—and indeed 
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the solution is like a well-contrived detective 
story. 

On the death of the Earl of Oxford in 1604, 
the Countess retained possession of King’s Place, 
Hackney, which had been purchased in her name, 
but herself went to reside for a time in Canon 
Row, Westminster, in charge of her son Henry, 
then a boy of 12. In 1609 she sold King’s 
Place to Sir Fulke Greville, later Lord Brooke, 
from whom it derived the name by which it has 
ever since been known, Brooke House. Further, 
before her death,as shown by her Will of November 
25th, 1612, she had parted with all real property, 
except portions of the Hedingham estate, held 
under entail, or otherwise, for her son Henry, 
the 18th Earl. For personal maintenance she 
had relied on annual remittances of £400 from 
her brother, Francis Trentham, supplemented 
by loans from private friends, and another of 
£200 or more at ten per cent. (secured on pawned 
plate) from a Cheapside goldsmith, Prescott. 
Jewels consisting of a rope of great pearls, a new 
jewel, and 13 diamond buttons she left to her 
son Henry, and bequeathed gowns and _ pieces 
of plate to her mother and sisters. Her garments, 
bedding and household linen had been placed 
in the keeping of her cousin, John Vere, of Kirby 
Hall, Castle Hedingham. Under these circum- 
stances there can be little doubt that the portrait 
of her ‘noble lord and husband’ had _ been 
committed to the family mansion of the Trenthams 
at Rocester Abbey, and there remained until 
the death of Henry the 18th Earl, with whom in 
1625 the direct succession to the Earldom in 
the main line came to an end; when the title 
passed to his second cousin, Robert de Vere, 
toth Earl, and in 1632 to his son Aubrey, 20th 
Earl, at whose death in 1703 the historic line 
and title finally became extinct. 
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Prior to the Dissolution, Rocester Abbey, 
the family seat of the Trenthams, had been the 
spacious house and grounds occupied by the 
Augustinian Canons, on the east border of 
Staffordshire. The portrait no doubt remained 
upon the walls of Rocester Abbey, but with the 
lapse of years the transitory de Vere connexion 
lost effective force, and the guarded secret of 
pseudonymous authorship ceased to have weight ; 
the rival literary interest gained ground; and 
among those interested in the motives and inter- 
pretations of the picture, it was more and more 
freely whispered, allowed, and at last even 
boasted—That was “the man, Shakespeare.”’ 
The process must have been tardy, depending 
probably on the enlightened intelligence of some 
individual; but the Odyssey of the portrait 
itself can be followed with reasonable certainty 
to its Ashbourne Ithaca. 

In 1612, when Elizabeth, the Dowager Coun- 
tess, died, the lordship of Rocester was held in 
tail by Sir Francis Trentham, who died in 1644. 
Having only a single daughter, Elizabeth, born 
in 1637, to succeed to the estates, he had taken 
active steps to break the entail, but owing to 
legal flaws in the process of fine and recovery, 
the endeavour had been successfully foiled by 
the next heir, his brother, Sir Christopher 
Trentham. Not much came of the temporary 
check, for in 1649 Sir Christopher, and in 1651 
his younger brother William, died without issue, 
and the Rocester estate reverted to the said 
Elizabeth, great-niece of the earlier Elizabeth 
Trentham, Countess of Oxford.* 

And here we come face to face with a dramatic 
surprise. Some five miles from Rocester, in 
the adjoining County of Derby, was the small 


* A tabulated pedigree of rather complicated relationships will 
help the reader to follow them with ease. See page 16. 
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town of Ashbourne ; there, for generations, the 
chief residential centre, Ashbourne Hall, had 
been in the hands of the Cokayne family, and 
it was not unnatural that a match should be 
arranged between ‘‘the heiress of the rich 
lordship of Rocester”’? and Brian Cokayne, her 
senior by six years, prospective heir to the 
Viscountcy of Cullen. It is superfluous to re- 
hearse the fortunes of the Cokayne family ; 
but Sir Thomas Cokayne, it may be mentioned, 
had taken a leading part in founding and 
establishing the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School 
at Ashbourne, which received its Charter in 
1585. During the years of Civil War, Royalist 
families in the Midlands, such as the Trenthams, 
and the Cokaynes, were exposed to all manner 
of risks, sacrifices and vicissitudes. Charles 
Cokayne, who is credited with having expended 
no less than {50,000 in support of the Royal 
cause, was in 1642 raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Cullen. He was the only son of Sir 
William Cokayne, Lord Mayor of London in 
1619-20, and his six sisters, one after another, 
espoused members of ‘the titled nobility, four 
of them Earls of the realm; so that by her 
marriage (in 1657) with Brian Cokayne, later 
2nd Viscount Cullen, Elizabeth Trentham was 
brought into touch with wide circles of the 
peerage. In this cluster of aristocratic Pleiades 
she was of no mind to allow her own light to be 
dimmed. To personal beauty and distinction 
she united the ardent and lavish disposition, 
which prompted fine ladies of the Elizabethan 
or Stuart Court to ‘live spaciously.’ In her 
youthful days she had posed to Lely as a full- 
length Venus; as Lady of the Bedchamber to 
Queen Catherine, she conformed to the demands 
and fashions of the Restoration Era; before 
1676 she had alienated Rocester, and dissipated 
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the whole of her inherited fortune; and her 
husband was compelled to apply for a private 
Bill, enabling him to discharge the debts she had 
incurred, by realising portions of his own entailed 
estate. 

At such crises family portraits are a recurrent 
problem, and about that of the Earl of Oxford 
no precise festimonia are extant ; but probable 
surmises are admissible. That it had no abiding 
value for Elizabeth Trentham herself seems clear : 
for-the Cokayne family it had no association, 
and there was no place for it on the walls of 
Ashbourne Hall. Successive removals had b 
this time reduced it to a ‘ tattered condition.’ 
Such interest as still attached to it was by now 
probably literary, rather than ancestral, and it 
seems by no means unlikely that the Hall of 
the local Grammar School suggested itself as a 
place of honourable (shall we say ?) internment. 

The School buildings remain in situ, little 
altered from the design planned for their in- 
auguration in 1603. The central Hall or School- 
room is of fine Tudor construction, measuring 
56 ft. by 26 ft., with four 8-light windows, facing 
on to the main street, and well suited for the 
reception of a full-length portrait ; and flanked 
at either end by the residences of the Head- 
master and of the Under Master—Reyv. C. U. 
Kingston, into whose keeping the portrait had 
passed, when its interest and merits were finally 
recognised. 

At this turn in its fortunes the portrait 
may have been remodelled as Shakespeare, and 
the forged inscription superadded. There lies 
the real crux of the problem—the how ? why ? 
and by whom? of defacement. That it was 
deliberate is obvious—a more or less ingenious 
contrivance to divert inquiry and interest to a 
half-truth. It could hardly have been the work 
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of dealers, for the picture remained at Ashbourne, 
and there is no record of any sale or transfer.* 
Assuming that it was discarded by the owner, 
motives and procedure become intelligible. She 
would not wish to perpetuate the memory of a 
discrowned king, who had brought discredit 
and expense, rather than enhanced reputation, 
upon the Trentham connexion. Some _ local 
artist of competent ability was engaged to remove 
the Trentham insignia, to disguise the facial 
resemblance, to add the misleading inscription, 


and to leave such features as would support the 
traditional association with the poet Shakespeare. 
The remodelling may even be regarded as a 
clumsy restatement of actual fact—the masked 
poet replacing and obliterating the features of 
his authentic original. Such guesses may seem 


ex parte or far-fetched ; they are open to actual 
disproof, but I can only say that I know of no 
alternative hypothesis, which goes so far, or even 
attempts, to explain data that seem _ baffling 
but indisputable. 

To discover an answer to a hard riddle is 
always gratifying, but for me the central interest 
lies in the direct and convincing corroborations 
which these enquiries have contributed in favour 
of crediting Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, with authorship, in whole or part, of 
the Shakespearean Plays. 


* George Vertue is credited with a statement that Lady Strafford 
(a great grand daughter of Edward de Vere) possessed a full-length 
portrait ‘of the Earl by Ketel, but was unable to trace date or 


authority for his statement. 


